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The establishment of a satisfactory 
balance of educational responsibility 
between the state and the local commun- 
ity is one of the crucial problems of 
the Twentieth Century. It is becoming 
evident that the major share of school 
support can no longer be placed on the 
local community. 


Controls in the Midwest 


Examination of the literature in edu- 
cational administration has revealed no 
clear evidence to support the popular 
belief that increased state control ac- 
companies increased state support. It 
did, however, indicate the need for fur- 
ther study of the relationships between 
state support and local educational 
planning. To meet this need, the School 
of Education of the University of Wis- 
consin and the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction completed 
recently a comprehensive study under the 
auspices of the Midwest Administration 
Center. 
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STATE SUPPORT AND LOCAL PLANNING 


John Guy Fowlkes, Dean, School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, and George E. Watson, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 


Superintendent, 


State controls take the form of prohi- 
bitions or mandates over the curriculum, 
restrictions on local levies, super- 
vision over budgets, and auditing re- 
quirements. Therefore, the first step 
in the study was an analysis of the pat- 
terns of state support in eleven mid- 
western states and an analysis of the 
controls enacted by the legislatures of 
those states. No clear pattern of rela- 
tionships could be discovered. For exam- 
ple, controls of the curriculum did not 
appear to be related to the amount of 
state support. Minnesota, second in per- 
centage of total support derived from 
the state, had the fewest controls over 
curriculum and related areas. Nebraska, 
with the smallest proportion of state 
support, and Michigan, with the largest, 
had the same number of controls. Wiscon- 
sin had the largest number of controls 
and was at the median in percentage of 
state support. 


The one area in which there seemed 
to be a positive relation between state 
Support and state control was relative 
to tax limitations for school purposes. 
There was some evidence to substantiate 
the conclusion that there were more re- 
strictive limitations on the amount of 
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"A Report on State Financial Support and Local 
Educational Planning." Unpublished group study, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
and the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1953. Associated with the authors 
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Instruction. 
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money districts could raise locally when 
more of the cost of education was pro- 
vided by the state. However, when state 
controls relative to all the criteria 
were considered in the eleven midwest 
states, there was little evidence to 
justify the conclusion that increased 
state financial support of education was 
accompanied by a larger number of state 
controls. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that one control may be sufficiently 
restrictive to over-balance all others 
in importance. Thus, the number of con- 
trols may be less important than the 
type of control. 


A Detailed Study 


Since data obtained from the over- 
view of the eleven states appeared in- 
conclusive, a study of the relationship 
of state support to state control of 
education was made in one state. Wiscon- 
Sin, the median state in state support 
of education, was selected for this 
study. 


Detailed study of the basis for dis- 
tributing state funds yielded a list of 
twenty-nine variables affecting the al- 
location. By means of factor analysis 
these were reduced to eight factors 
which could be related to planning. 
These factors, complete mathematical 
abstractions, seemed to isolate the 
variance due respectively to: 


Size of the district 

Valuation per pupil 

Equalization aid 

District levy in dollars 
Operational costs per pupil 
Secondary tuition pupils 

Tuition for elementary pupils 

Levy for operation and maintenance 


While these factors can have no mean- 
ing outside of Wisconsin, it seems ‘prob- 
able that at least for the purposes of 
research complicated state financial 
patterns can be reduced to comparative- 
ly simple terms. 


By means of pilot studies in three 
communities, an interview schedule was 
developed which was designed to measure 
the role of various individuals in the 
several stages of local planning. These 


pilot studies indicated also that the 
basic facts could be obtained by inter- 
viewing key people. From the 354 twelve- 
grade districts in Wisconsin, sixty were 
selected by random number techniques. 
The following information about planning 
was sought in these: 


1, Issues around which plans centered 
2. Amount and nature of participation 
3. The effectiveness of planning 

4. The results obtained 


In addition, as a fifth item, the 
amount and nature of planning related to 
the school budget was investigated. This 
is the one common recurrent planning ac- 
tivity for all school districts which 
would have a direct relation to the 
state school financial structure. 


Key people in the sixty communities 
were interviewed by teams generally con- 
sisting of one member each from the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the University of Wisconsin. In 
addition to the superintendent of 
schools, county superintendent, pres- 
ident of the board, and president of 
the P.T.A., community leaders, includ- 
ing opposition leaders, were question- 
ed. Some 400 laymen participated in the 
study. 


Only a few relationships were found 
between financial factors and the phases 
of local planning. The most effective 
planning was found in the largest dis- 
tricts, wealthiest districts, districts 
with the largest levies and districts 
with the lowest necessary tax rate for 
operation and maintenance. Districts re- 
ceiving a high amount of equalization 
aid seemed to arrive at solutions to 
their problems more rapidly. 


Smaller districts seemed to have pro- 
blems at issue longer than larger dis- 
tricts. This is possibly due to the nat- 
ure of the problems. More of the small 
districts were concerned with such prob- 
lems as school reorganization. In small 
districts, planning related to building 
improvements was more uniformly concen- 
trated with the board and superintend- 
ent. 


Staff members of the State Department 
of Public Instruction departed from 
their usual policies and rated the dis- 
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tricts as to the excellence of their ed- 
ucational programs on a twenty-eight- 
point scale. More excellent ratings were 
received by the larger districts. 


The State Department of Public In- 
struction was not found to be a deter- 
mining factor in the resolution of 
local issues. Of 163 issues in local 
planning, the state office participa- 
ted in only ninety-one and its agents 
were viewed as having a dominating in- 
fluence on solutions in only five. 


The issue which occurred most fre- 
quently was the need for expanding or 
improving school plants. The second 
most pressing problem was school dis- 
trict reorganization. Other issues in- 
cluded curriculum revision, transpor- 
tation problems, staff shortages and 
public relations problems. With the ex- 
ception of issues related to school dis- 
trict organization, the local superin- 
tendent and board of education carried 
most of the responsibility for planning. 
Only in matters related to salary sched- 
ules were teachers found to be active 
participants. 


Most of the issues were eventually 
solved; in only a few cases had solu- 
tions been rejected with no further ac- 
tion anticipated. Issues strongly con- 
tested were resolved as frequently as 
those less controversial. 


The superintendent, alone or in coop- 
eration with the board, exercised major 
responsibility for planning the budget. 
In only seven communities did board mem- 
bers retain the major role. Citizens in 
general expressed satisfaction with the 
school budget, but knew little about it 
and evidenced very little interest in 
it. 


Evidence of Complacency 


In general, people believed their 
schools to be better than they actually 
were. Local administrators tended to 
rate their educational programs better 
than did staff members of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In fact, 
citizens expressed satisfaction with 
schools which did not receive a single 
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excellent rating by the state super- 
visors. 


Inasmuch as planning begins with a re- 
cognition of some need for action, this 
complacency is disheartening. In nearly 
20 per cent of the communities every 
person interviewed expressed complete 
satisfaction with the schools. 


People who took an active part in re- 
solving school issues generally did so 
for educational reasons. An exception 
was school district reorganization where 
other reasons, particularly those asso- 
ciated with the economic life of the 
community, seemed important. It was 
found that local lay school leaders were 
also community leaders in other matters. 
They were predominantly professional and 
semi~professional workers, proprietors, 
officials, managers, and wives of people 
so employed. 


A Need for Local Initiative 


As state legislatures consider pro- 
grams of financial support for schools, 
educational leaders may well point out 
that the traditional attitude that in- 
creased state support brings additional 
state control with reduction in local 
initiative is not substantiated in fact. 
State support measures can and should be 
drawn to create an incentive for the ex- 
ercise of local initiative and local ed- 
ucational planning. The importanee of 
local participation in educational plan- 
ning with concommitant understanding of 
what constitutes a sound educational 
program was stated well by Norton when 
he said: 


Several researches show that the quality of 
schools of a community correlates higher with 
the educational conceptions of its citizens 
than with any other measured community char- 
acteristics. If citizens know what good 
schools are, they are likely to have them If 
they do not, they are likely even to prevent 
the development of such schools. 


2 John Norton, "School Administration in 
1953," The School Executive, LXXIII (January, 
1954), 50. 


Education can be improved if we set 
for ourselves the serious and difficult 
task of guaranteeing less state control 
and the stimulation of more local initi- 
ative within the frame-work of an adequ- 
ate program of state support for public 
education. At the present time, however, 


it appears that the stimulation of ef- 
fective local participation in educa- 
tional planning is a much larger prob- 
lem than that of resisting any assumed 
encroachment by the state on the conduct 
of local affairs. 


Tm FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


1. Who participates in planning the educational program in your community? 


2. In what ways, if any, has state control hampered your community in devel- 
oping the educational program it desires? 


3. What evidence, if any, exists in your community to indicate that the pub- 
lic is complacent regarding its schools? 


A list of free and inexpensive publications of the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter will be enclosed with the March issue of the Administrator's Notebook. 
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